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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The subject of Tuberculous Meat, or meat from a 
tuberculous animal, as an article of food, has for 
some time past arrested the attention of the in- 
habitants of Glasgow. Very practical form has 
been given to the question by a prosecution of two 
meat salesmen, under a section of the Public Health 
Act, for selling meat unfit for human consumption. 
The case is not yet concluded. Evidence has been 
taken for the prosecution and for the defence, but 
counsel have yet to be heard, after which the Sheriff 
will give judgment. The evidence is mostly that of 
scientific witnesses, and both sides produce men of 
eminence, so that the question is well thrashed out. 
The Glasgow Herald has reported the case very 
fully day after day, and we propose to try and cut 
down the twenty-five columns it fills to such a 
reasonable space as will warrant its publication in 
The Record. 

We believe the importance and interest of the 
subject to the veterinary profession will be sufticient 
excuse for reproducing the evidence, and we are 
more assured of this from the fact that quite a num- 
ber of correspondents have drawn our actention to it. 


The Annual Report of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment has just reached us, and we propose to 
notice its contents next week, meanwhile we publish 
as an Extract the section on “ Operation for Roar- 
ing,” so that our readers may be in possession of 
the latest facts, statements, and anticipations on the 
subject. 


We confess to some disappointment at the rather | -- 


negative results obtained, and which are summed 
up in the words—“ Though it is somewhat pre- 
mature to give a decided opinion as to the bene-. 
ficial effects of the operation being of a permanent 
character, yet there is every reason to believe that 
they will be so.” After fifteen months’ work and 
about 200 operations, something more definite than 
this might have been hoped for; but we must not 
despond, as Dr. Fleming, speaking of the results 
says :—*‘ there is every probability that they will be 
much more satisfactory in 1889.” 

One thing in the report we must object to as 
being, to put it mildly, disingenous. Every reference 
to “the operation” is so worded as to suggest that 
only one procedure has been adopted. We are told 
—< the operation has been improved,” it has yielded 
‘most satisfactory and encouraging results,” “the 
earlier operations were not so successful .... . 
as everything pertaining to them was novel. 
Would it not have been more open to have said that 


the earlier operation was totally different to the que 
now practised, and founded upon views of the 
physiology and pathology of the larynx now aban- 
doned ? Most men.in this world fall into some 
error and the best men are strong enough to ac- 
knowledge it. The attempt to pose as infallible 
and oracular is an exciting cause of opposition and 
scepticism. 

As to the statistics given we confess to being 
puzzled. 

The early operations were performed by Veterin- 
ary Surgeon Smith—how many we are not told. 

Mr. F. Raymond has operated upon 103 troop 
horses, and Mr. Kay Lees upon 60, 

Dr. Fleming gives no table of these cases, but 
from two or three paragraphs we form the !follow- 


ing :— 

” 5th Lancers 7 operated on 6 cured. 
14th Hussars Hy] do. 7 do. 
Royal Dragoons 22 do. 15 do, 
18th Hussars 8 do. 3 do, 
20th do. do. 

Royal Artillery 4 do, 2 do, 
Army Service Corps 2 do. 


57 33 

Out of 163 cases experimented on, the 57 selected 
above have reached a stage at which it is found that 
33 may be considered cured. When this success is 
borne out by future operations, and by the opera- 
tions of other practitioners, on horses badly affected, 
we must acknowledge a practical contribution to 
veterinary surgery. Meantime we must wait for 
the “results of 1889.” 


TO H.R.H, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 


TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


SMITH’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
By Special Appointment to the Royal Nurseries. 


We have not quite come to this yet. We know 
of no case in which a Member of the Royal Family 
has allowed his or her name to ibe used for the ad- 
vertising of quack medicines specially prepared for 
human beings. If, however, we alter the words 
“ pills and ointment” to “ medicine for horses and 
cattle” and “nurseries” to “farms” we shall 
have a not very — announcement to one 

in most agricultural papers. ies 
We should like who the individual 
is who gives the Royal Patronage to secret prepara- 


tions—-the action of which he does not know, and 
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the constituents of which he could not even guess at. 

Do drugs not act upon horses and cattle as they 
do upon man? Are they not equally injurious or 
harmless as the case may be? Science is doubtless 


' shedding its beneficent light every year over a 


wider area, and gradually the old ignorant ideas of 
medicine as a mysterious art are dying out. No 
man of ordinary intelligence now believes in fevers 
which are “cut short”; diseases which “are 
driven out”; or inflammation which is subdued by 
positive attack. Very few men, whose education 
would enable them to distinguish between an eclipse 
and epilepsy, have retained sufficient simple faith 
to accept “something in a bottle’ as a panacea for 
half the ills that stock are heir to. Their faith 
may well become more vigorous when the bottle 
is labelled with the patronage of the Queen or 
Prince of Wales. To the mind of the smaller 
farmer or stableman it will naturally be suggested 
that such exalted personages would neither per- 
sonally, nor by their agent, lend the weight of their 
influence unless in the case of something specially 
valuable and undeniably good. Of course such an 
explanation is far fetched. No one supposes the 


Royal greengrocers supply extra quality of vegetables | 


or possess extra skill in selecting peas and potatoes. It 
is generally believed the “special appointment” is 
due solely to a friend in the kitchen; and no doubt a 
relative in the stable or cow-shed would be equally 
efficacious. 

We veterinarians who hold a Charter from Her 
Majesty conferring certain titles and privileges in 
consideration of a long course of study and a severe 
examination, have a right to object to agents of 
Royalty giving testimonials in favour of any persons 
mixture of drugs. Even if these agents knew the 
composition of the draughts, or the action of the 
drugs, or the nature of the disease for which they 
gave them, we should object to their bestowing 
“special appointments.” Ignorant, as they are, of 
all these things. their procedure is an indefensible 
display of partiality, and an unjustifiable encourage- 
ment of quackery. 


CLINICAL NOTES. 
GENERATING GASES IN 


TREATMENT OF 
STOMACH. 


By J. Cammack, M.R.C.V.S., Kimberley, Africa. 


After varied success with the use of drugs, and 
after observing that occasional cases got sudden relief 


on being induced to swallow (from bottle or horn) 


tried Salicylic Acid. First case was an unthrifty 
four-year-old horse,and prolonged gastric distension 
had been a former experience ; he received half an 
ounce in half a pound of butter in hot water and the 
swelling gradually decreased; in former attacks it 
had remained for from ten to fifteen hours. 

A cow poisoned by “tulip” two days ago, rumen 
had been punctured thirty hours ago but gases were 
being continuously generated, and alvine distension 


| so great that the animal cannot walk ‘stands 
stupid like a post for last hour and will surely 
burst.” Probang is not accessible, so trochar is 
‘secured in rumen, and absence of gas is reported 
after a couple of drachms in oil and the same quan- 
tity as a paste in butter. 

_ This poisoning of animals is very frequent, and 
probably tympany is very often the cause of death. 
| We may suspect that if the acid suspended in fluid 
‘or as a ball or paste reach the ingesta, that the tym- 
| pany is prevented or delayed until the acid is de- 
| composed. 

_ A lot of baker’s horses have the “gids.” Staggers 
_and Distension of Stomach present to such an extent 
that they cannot swallow, and one other presents the 
distension but not the staggers. He has an e'ectuary 
of Salicylic Acid which destroys the mucous mem- 
brane. The first three die in an _—_ and a half, 
the other, eight hours later, has recovered so far as 
to be able to swallow the doses well. , Mouldy bread 
was the poison. Should like to hear if any salicylate 
has similar antifermenting properties; from three 
years’ use of the acid in this manner can safely say 
it is only a preventive, and of no immediate use 
where gas is being set free in the posterior bowels. 


PROLONGED PARTURITION IN THE COW. 
By Gro. Hy. Bale. 


The subject of the following remarks was a Cross- 
Bred Short-horn Cow. Parturition was accomplished 
normally and at full period on Feb. 17th, the calf 
being alive, and the animal made satisfactory pro- 
gress until the 26th, when she fell off her food, and 
on the 28th my attendance was requested. 

I found the cow in an emaciated condition, with 
anxious expression, sunken eyes, and straining 
violently. On making a vaginal examination I 
detected the tail and breech of another calf. After 
an hour’s hard manipulative work I secured the hind 
legs in the passage, and with the assistance of eight 
men and ropes endeavoured to remove the stinking 
mass, but the foetus had attained such dimensions 
from decomposition, and the vagina so devoid of its 
natural lubricating material that our efforts were 
entirely futile. Fortunately the farmer was the 
possessor of a good pulley—this was adjusted to the 
calf above its hocks, and after the cow’s head had 
been secured to a post, steady traction was applied, 
and by this means its removal was gradually effected. 

The uterus was now irrigated with a weak solu- 
tion of Bichloride Mercury with a Reid’s pump 
until the water returned clear. As may be imagined 
our patient was much exhausted. Alcoholic stimu- 
lants with Quinine were administered every four 
hours, and during the intervals she was supplied 
with gruel and eggs. : 

March 1st.—The cow looks considerably brighter, 
although her appetite is very capricious, pulse 72, 
temp. 105. Womb washed with solution Carbolic 
Acid. Discharge rather offensive. Ordered hot 
fomentations to abdomen, and the stimulants, &c. to 


be continued. 
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March 2nd.—The patient is progressing favourably 
—more desire for food—pulse 70, temp. 103 F. 

No smell from womb. Mineral tonics to sub- 
stitute part of stimulants. 

March 4th.—The cow is now anxious for fvod, 
chews her cud, and from this date made an un- 
interrupted recovery. 

Remarks.—This case seems worthy of notice on 
account of the time (11 days) that elapsed from the 
, date of the cow’s giving birth to the first calf, be- 
fore she was delivered of the second. That the 
animal should survive the effects of retaining a fully 
developed dead calf in her uterus for 11 days, sur- 
rounded too by circumstances favourable io de- 
composition, illustrates how little susceptible the 
bovine tribe are to septicoemia of uterine origin. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


STRUCK BY A METEOR. 
By Q. 


In answer, yes—I will with pleasure respond to 
your invitation by looking up an odd case where- 
with to augment your reserve for The Record, \ut 
methinks in the plethora of contribution supplying 
its requirement, that mine may well be left on the 
shelf to mature. Suppose I give you a funny fact 
which amused me immensely at the time of its vc- 
currence, aud may perchance in interesting some of 
your readers be not altogether void of instruction. 

I well remember, and it was many years ago, the 
favour of an introduction to a genial jolly sort of 
Frenchman, who told that he had retired from 
France and a once lucrative petite affuire in order to 
indulge his one great aspiration, to pass the re- 
mainder of his days near London, and to become as 
much an Englishman as possible, such his admira- 
tion for ‘‘perfide Albion,” and her funny little ways. 

Accordingly, in a near suburb he had secured a 
little villa residence with a lean-to accomodation for 
one horse. A few stairs and a doorway afforded 
easy communication between the abode of the quad- 
ruped and his own little sanctum, so nothing could 
be better for his purpose of forthwith studying this 
noble animal in theory and in practice. 

Monsieur had hitherto little experience in horses 
but his great wish was to possess one, and the main 
object of this first visit was to be informed how and 
where to procure a three years’ old Norfolk stallion. 
Upon learning that his intention was ‘riding in 
the Row,’ I ventured to suggest that excellent as 
was the breed in question, its fast trotting attribute 
perhaps might not render it the most suitable for 
his purpose ; but in vain I hinted that the youthful 
entire might be a little too noisy and gambolsome 
for the park. 

Anon he paid me a visit, accompanied by his new 
purchase in hand. It was a strawberry and cream 
sort of colour, with all the characteristic points— 
head and tail included—of that useful breed in 
prominent development. In disposition docile and 


forgiving, and as the sequel showed man and horse 
were never better suited, 

I had many a petit quart Uheure with the “ furrin’ 
gentleman” as my foreman used to announce him. 
He highly approved all our doings in the manage- 
ment of horses, save in One particular. He was con- 
vinced that we overfed, and that by judicious ap- 
portionment two feeds of corn would be better than 
four; and on these lines he commenced his stable 
discipline. 

Time flies, and did so then, and another visit 
soon followed, this time to discuss the symptoms 
and treatment of the vorms, M. was studying en 
amateur the veterinary art which he so much loved, 
and told me of the books he possessed, with his 
comments thereon :— 

‘““M. Blaine’s book, that is good; M. White, four 
little books, very fine” together with sundry foreign 
authors, “ good too,” to which of course I, in polite- 
ness bound, assented. 

Coming to the point, he was sure that his horse 
had the vorms—the books agreed that the animal so 
affected became thin, so did his; that he was un- 
easy in the stable, scraping the stones—the very 
thing his did; would lose spirit, and his had none 
left; so the diagnosis of *‘the vorms” was con- 
firmed, 

Then as to treatment—he said he was doctoring 
the animal himself, and if he did not succeed in 
cure after fair trial, would ask me to assist. dlaving 
expatiated on the virtues of the sulphur, which was 
“very good,” and of the antimony, “also good,” 
and of the iron filing, which must be “ disagreeable 
to the vorms,” and several other drugs of vaunted 
efficacy, he assured me he was administering some 
capital balls containing all the list of ingredients — 
about a dozen, and that he was watching the result. 

Once more a visit-I heard his voice, impetuous 
to discover my whereabouts, and he expressed him- 
self as most fortunate in finding me at home, I 
fear I was guilty of breach of good manners, for he 
said, “Ah mon ami, you may vell look at me, | vill 
tell you a dreadful thing which arrived last night.” 
I certainly was a little struck on seeing that only 
one of the accustomed pair of bushy eyebrows 
remained, and that a sort of mother’s mark o’er- 
spread the nose, paling off across the cheek, which 
he excitedly explained was the result of a burn,“ My 
horse is now on his way here he said, and whilst we 
await his arrival just listen to something wonderful,” 

*M., Blaine do say ‘that when the medicines are 
operating, the horse is restless in his stall, and a 
light-coloured powder may be seen beneath his tail. 
Weil, last night I had gone to my bed, and hearing 
my horse make so much noise, I thought now the 
time to see the verification and the powder ; so I 
put on my dress-gown and my slip-shoes, and I take 
my candle to see what I shall see. 1 lift high up 
his tail, and oh diable, there is something and one 
big blue flame, | find myself on the floor, my candle 
disappear, and my horse !—his tail was in blazes, 
and he was kneeling in the manger. — 

“My friend,” he said, “ vhat vas that thing ? 
I cannot find history of such in M. Blaine 8 vook, 

I explained that in the disorder of his horse, gas 
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had accumulated within the bowels, what the older 
writers described as “‘ meteorism ” or —-—— 

My suggestion was already magical, the French- 
man bounded to his feet, grasped my hand in both 
of his—‘ oh mon cher, it was that, it was, it was 
the ‘meteorism,’ and I was struck by the meteor.” 


Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


At meetings of the Court of Examiners held in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh on and between May 21st 
and 30th. 1889, the following gentlemen passed 
their Final Examination and were admitted Mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 


Giascow VETERINARY CoLLEGE. 
Mr. HH. Ross, Invergordon, | Mr. J. Gregg, Dromara, 


Rosshire Co. Down 
» J. W. Peatt, » J. R. O. Reali, Cashel 
Monaghan} ,, M. Wilson, Mendota, 


W. Smith. Kates- Illinois, U.S.A. 


bridge, Co. Down} ,, D. Warnock, 
H.J.Windsor,Govan, Glasgow 
Glasgow | ,, J. Graham, 
,, ©. B. Freeman, Londonderry 
Dublin} ,, R. Anderson, 
» D.C. McCambridge, Glasgow 


Randaltown, Co. An-| ,, KR. K. Hart, Glasgow 


trim 


Dick’s VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Mr. H. G. Rogers, Mr. J. Lyons, Mallow 
Leicester | ., J. Manuel. 
» F. Barling, Ross, Edinburgh 
Herefordshire; ,, J.C. McAleer, Stew- 
F.G.S. Clarke, artown, Tyrone 


Gosport, Hants | _,, 

P. Connacher, Perth 
J. Christy, Limerick __,, 
» A. Dowdall, 
Liverpool | _,, 

J. Finney, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne | _,, 


A. E. Mettam, 
Redford, Notts. 
A. Richardson, 
Oxford 
J.G. Gilmore, Bailie- 
borough, Co. Cavan 
J. C. Rowlands, 


» W. Glaister, Oswestry 
Cockermouth} ,, A. S. Wallace, 
,» I. R. Jones, Hackets- Arbroath 


C. D. Watkins, Tred- 
egar, Monmouth 


town, Carlow |_,, 
C. B. Langran, Cork 


New VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Mr. Caldecott, Knuts-| Mr. E. H. Curbishley, 


ford, Cheshire Stockport 
J. W.Schofield, A. D. Minor, 
Manchester Manchester 
., A. Reah, Preston B.D. Davidson, 


Mr. J. W. Rider, » F. Dales, Houden, 
Richmond, York Yorkshire 
» W. A. McDougall,| ,, J. Barker, Bromley, 
Jedburgh Lancashire 
, W. F. Shore, » J. G, Duggle, 

St. Boswells Liverpool 

Stothert, » J. B. Robertson, 
Manchester Bradford 

» J. M. Parker, Wigan| ,, Booth, Abergele, 
Wales 


The following passed their second Examination :— 


Guiascow VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Mr. P. Gillespie, G.C. Mr. C. Squair, G.C, 


» Jarvie, G.C. W. Davidson, G.C. 
» D. Clerk » W. Logan. V.G.C. 
» J. Watson ,» A. Renfrew, V.G.C. 
J. Bishop, G. C. » LP. J. Austin G.C, 

» W. Ledger, G.C. J. Kirk, V.G.C. 


J. K. Bruce, G.C. 
T. Trotter, G.C. 
G. Waddell, G.C. 


» A. Millar, G.C. 
» RB, Weir, G.C. 
W. McMurrick, G.C. ,, 


,» A. Hill Thompson, V.G.C. 
.. P. Connoly , W. Erskine 
, J. K. Thompson ,» T. Dunne 


L. Crook, G.C. 


Dick’s VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Mr. W. J. McCartan | Mr. E. Bowman 
» J. Boase » D. Woods 
» St.John Walley ,, J. Higginson 
» A.C. Gray » D. Stranaghan, G.C. 
Carrick » G. F. Ferguson 
J. Crone, G.C. H. Kenny 
» W. Weston, G.C. ,» A. Breakell, G.C. 
» W. Williams , A. Paterson, G.C. 
» G. Robertson E. Goodman 


New VETERINARY CoLLEGE. 


Mr. J. Hume Mr. J. H. Parker, G.C. 
» J. M. Maxwell » W.S. Lamont, G.C. 
, A. McGregor, G.C. , A. Prestwick 
» Neilson » Bell 
EE. Murray, G.C, » J. Cockburn 

EK, Fern -| ,, H. Baker 


J. Brand, G.C, 
The following passed their first Examination :— 


GLAsGow VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Mr. W. Packman Mr. J. E. Johnston, V.G.C. 
» BR. Ward , J. Jordan 
BR. Campbell C. Pottie 
W. Marshall » J. D. Walker, V.G.C. 
Neill J. Gilruth, V.G.C. 
» W. Galloway, G.C. » J. Douglas, G.C. 
oJ. Forrest, G.C. 
Dick’s VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Mr. V. Bankes Mr. J. C. Paton, G.C. 


J. W. Hudson » W. Hamilton 


W. Wright, Kelso 
O. T. Williams, 
Hollyhead 
E. Kellett, Rathin, 
Wales 


Walion, Caithness 
F. Hutchinson, 
Hawden, York 
W. Eaton, 
Melton-Mobray 


J. J. Griffiths 

P. J. Mullan, G.C. 
H. Eve 

J. A. Moore 


» W. Stewart, G.C. 
J. Dawson, G.C. 
J. Tainsh, G.C. 


» E. W. Thorburn 
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Mr. J. Carmichael 


Mr, T. R. Hoggan, G.C. 
Alex. Pottie, V.G.C. 


» ov. Kerr 


» TT. Monghan » J. Brown 

» W. Jd. Ritchardson » M. Pottie 

» BR. Holmes » J. Pringle, G.C. 

» W. Pye, G.C. », G, A. Thompson 

» J. Gorrie » J. Henderson, G.C. 
» W. Sturdy, G.C, » D.S. Dawson 

» Hyda » A. Burnfield 

» J. Langhran » C. Baxter, G.C, 


New VETerinary 


Mr, F. Argyle Mr. R. M. Pender 

D. J. Ellas J. Farmer 

A. Ellison M. Fitzygibbon 

C. Haywood, G.C. Eaglesham, G.C. 
J. Carpenter J. H. Siddle 

J. M. Young E. Johnstone,G.c, 
, J. Connachie » A. G. Todd 


R. Ruruerrorp, F.R.C.V.S. 
Secy. Court of Examiners. 


” 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The aunual distribution of prizes to students 
attending the Royal (Dicx) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, took place on the 22nd of May in the 
Council Chambers. By invitation of the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council. there was a con- 
siderable gathering of visitors interested in the 
College, among them a number of ladies; and there 
was a good attendance of the students. 

In the absence of the Lord Provost, Councillor 
Cranstoy was called to the chair, and in opening the 
proceedings said they had every reason to be glad 
that the College was going on well. He had him- 
self been connected with the institution for twenty- 
one years, and he thought they would agree that 
they had left the institution better than they found 
it. (Applause. ) 

Principal Watizy then gave the report on the 
College for the year. At the outset he remarked on 
the satisfactory progress of the College, which, he 
said, was everything that could be desired. ‘The 
number of entrants was very large, being considerably 
in excess ot previous years, and the number of hon- 
ours certificates awarded also showed a gratifying 
increase. During the past year 56 students had 
passed the C or final examination, 2 with honours ; 
44 the B or second examination, 14 with honours ; 
and 34 the A or first. examination, eleven with 
honours. ‘T'wo of the students of the College last 
year gained the first and second Fitzwygram prizes 
of £50 and £35 respectively. He concluded by 
reading the list of honours :— 

Veterinary medicine and surgery—Gold medal, 
Albert Edward Mettam, Retford, Notts; silver medal, 
Arnold Richardson, Oxford, Cattle pathology (gift 
of A. Harris, Esq.)—Gold medal, A. E. Mettam ; 


silver medal, R. G. Rowlands, Llanrhaiadr-yr-Moch- | 


nant, N. Wales. Practical pathology—silver medal, 
A.E. Mettam. The ‘Dick’ Trust bursary of 20 
guineas for the final year’s student who has gained 


the highest number of marks in various class com- 
petitions during his curriculum—Albert Edward 
Mettam. B. class, Physiology—Gold medal, Alex, 
Paterson, Ballater; silver medal, Arthur Breakell, 
Garstang, Lancashire. 

List or Prizes.—Anatomy (senior)—Gold medal, 
Henry Kenny, Edinburgh ; silver medal, R. G, 
Robertson,jDurfermline. Anatomy (j unior)—NSilver 
medal, W. M. Pye, Witherley, Atherstone. Botany 
—Silver medal, James Henderson, Chemistry class 
—Gold medal, William Pye; silver medal, John 
Davidson, Practical chemistry class—First prize, 
William Pye; second prize, W. Sturdy. 

Edinburgh Veterinary Medical Association—Silver 
medal for best essay of the session, A. EK. Mettam. 
Bronze medal for best communication, John Bell, 
Gatesgill, Cumberland. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


The winter session of this institution terminated 
on the 17th May, and on the 21st, 22nd and 29th 
the oral examinations of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons were conducted within the 
museum of the college. 

Fifteen gentlemen presented themselves for the 
final examination, and of these thirteen succeeded in 
obtaining the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 

Medals granted by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, the late Professor Allan Thom- 
son, of London; Mr. Thomas Campbell, F.R.C.V.S., 
Kirkcudbright ; and Principal M’Call ; and certificates 
of merit by the College,were awarded in the differ- 
ent branches of study as follows :— 

Horse pathology (written examination ),—Silver 
medal (H. & A. 5. of S.), Mr. James Gregg. 

Cattle pathology (written examination ),—Silver 
medal (H. & A. 8. of 8.), Mr, David Warnock. 

Morbid Anatomy (written examination).—First- 
class certificates, Messrs. Warnock, Gregg, and 
Hutchinson. 

Practical examination of horses as to age, sound- 
ness, operations, &e.—Gold medal (Principal M’Call) 
Mr. M. Wilson. 

Practical examination of cattle and sheep as to 
soundness, age, operations, &e.—Gold medal (Mr. 
Campbell), Mr. David Warnock. 

Anatomy, special and comparative, —Medallist, 
Mr. J. K. Bruce. 

Physiology (written examination). — Medallist, 
Mr. A, Trotter. 

Best professional examination in Anatomy.— Gold 
‘medal (the late Professor Allan Thomson), Mr, 'T. 
A, Trotter. 

Junior Anatomy—Medallist, Mr. J. A. Gilruth, 

Chemistry.—Medallist, Mr. J. Forrest. 

Botany.—Medallist, Mr. J. A. Gilruth. 

Principal M’Call’s bursary of £20, ora gold medal 
the value of that amount, for the student who ob- 
tained the highest aggregate marks in his first and 

cond professional examinations before +)» Board 
‘of Examiners, was divided between Messrs. J, 
| Bruce and W. Logan, their marks being equal. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Continued from Page 608. 

Continuing his Paper on “ Horse Shoeing and 
Machine-made Shoes,’”’ Mr. Mason said :— 

Machinery in these days has brought about so 
many changes, especially for trade purposes, that it 
is not surprising the shoeing of horses is no longer 
to remain altogether a handicraft: and no innova- 
tion of late years in horse-shoeing can approach in 
utility the present ‘machine-made horse shoes.” 
Nearly the whole of our cavalry upon home service 
are shod with them after, I believe, most elaborate 
tests. 

I believe the first known machine-made shoes 
were those of Louchaire, and made in Germany. 
The machine-made shoe leaves but little to be 
desired as regards shape, level, and nail-holes ; and 
are sold as near-fore and hind and off-fore and hind: 
they are fullered, bevelled, have a level bearing, 
and are made in different sizes and of Swedish iron. 
Should machine-made shoes satisfy the demands of 
the art of shoeing —for it is unfortunately only too 
true that by far the greater number of our black- 
smiths are unskilled workmen, and that properly 
made shoes are exceptional, and I fear very many 
horses are ruined from bad shoeing, want of removes, 
&c.—we should obtain a better and much cheaper 
method ; and these last factors would go far towards 
promoting a general introduction of these shoes. 
The defenders of the hand-made shoes say that every 
shoe must be made according to the foot, and there- 
fore a machine-made shoe will never fit. But 
machine-made shoes are fitted in the same way as 
hand-made ones, and when good material is used 
alterations are easily made. It is not asserted that oc- 
casionally special shoes have not to be made, for flat, 
full, or pumiced feet, horses that brush, or have weak 
or broken hoofs; but these are exceptions, and amongst 
the different sizes of machine-made shoes there 
is choice sufficient to shoe nearly every horse 
properly. 

The machine-made shoe has also produced the 
system of cold shveing, and is generally greatly 
recommended ; and observations have proved that 
shoes may be well fitted and put on by the cold 
method. It is not as convenient, and it takes more 
time to fit a shoe cold than to burn it on, but there 
is no difficulty about the operation. The hvof to be 
reduced with the rasp, and get the bed so level that 
the bearing be even everywhere. A machine-made 
shoe must be made of the best iron, for no shoe can 
be put on without having its shape altered. The 
shoe to be fitted cold on the anvil, when it will be 
chiefly a question of widening or closing the shoe to 
the shape of the hoof. My own slight experience is 
confined to the machine-made shoes as devised by 
Dr. Fleming, Principal Veterinary Surgeon to Her 
Majesty’s Forces, and adopted in the Army, and can 
be described as a concave fullered shoe, and per- 


fectly flat upon the foot surface. The shoes are 
numbered in sizes from 1 to 8 for horses, and 1 to 6 
for mules ; and within this range they fit and suit 
all horses and mules with normally-shaped feet ; 
they are applied cold, which means that a forge 
can be dispensed with. 

I am of opinion that there is a great future in 
store for the machine-made shoes, and their economy 
and efficacy, and application without the aid of a 
fire must in time cause them tv be generally 
adopted, especially when they have become more 
perfected. Very many large companies have them 
in use in England, and there appears to be an in- 
creased demand for them both at home and abroad, 
a fact that goes far to prove their suitability. 

Their introduction into the army can only be 
fully understood and appreciated (1 speak now as 
late officer in the Army Veterinary Department) by 
those who have experienced the difficulty in keep- 
ing horses shod properly on field service. I now 
conclude with a mechanical arrangement, viz., the 
‘‘nailless horseshoe.” an invention that is attract- 
ing some attention, and which is said to be able to 
be applied to a horse’s foot by anyone, who need 
not be an expert. 

The nailless horseshoe is shaped like the ordinary 
shoe, but instead of being attached to the hoof by 
nails it is held in position by a band of steel, which 
passes in front of the hoof well below the coronet, 
and by three studs, two of which are set at opposite 
angles on each side of the toe, while the third is 
fixed immediately behind a pillar of steel, which 
rises in front of the shoe for the purpose of retain- 
ing the band in its place. 

To fix this shoe it is necessary to raise the horse’s 
foot, place the shoe in position, pass the band round 
the front of the hoof, and slip the loop in the centre 
of the band inside the prong, which is attached 
to the front pillars for that purpose. The shoe 
thus fixed is prevented from shifting either back- 
wards or forwards by the shoe stud, and the band 
already mentioned and the front pillars; and the 
band passed round it effectually prevents the shoe 
from dropping off. 

In conclusion I may say that I wrote to the 
makers of the nailless shoes, telling them 1 was 
reading a paper on the subject of shoeing before 
this Association, anc was wishful to bring a shoe 
before the meeting. They replied that they had no 
models, and I asked them to send a shoe and I 
would make my own models, but they replied they 
preferred to make their own models. 

I was reading in The Field the other day the 
following statement made by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the profession. as follows :—“ Nails might be 
driven so as to take a wide hold coming out of the 
wall. in such a way that at each fresh shoeing old 
nail holes might be obliterated.” I should like the 
opinion of this meeting on that. 

(Mr. Mason at various points in his paper sub- 
mitted models and specimens of the different shoes 
referred to.) 

The Presrpent said they had all listened with 

leasure and gratification to the able paper of Mr. 
Geum. He agreed with what that gentleman had 
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said with regard to the use of the knife. It was 
necessary in some cases, but there was no excuse for 
the abuse as practiced by some blacksmiths. He 
was in favour of machine-made shoes, but thought 
they would be better if they fitted the hoof more 
accurately. 

In answer to Mr, Anderton (Skipton), Mr. Mason 
said the machine-made shoes he had exhibited were 

made by The Globe Company, of London. 

‘Mr. Mason said the three-quarter bar shoe he had 
devised to suit a horse that could not travel in any 
other description, and the shoe could also be sharp- 
ened when necessary. 

Mr. McCormack asked if Mr. Mason had tried 
Lacomb’s shoes for cutting. 

Mr. Mason replied that he had tried them with 
this particular horse, and found they were not so 
good as the three-quarter bar, which he had also 
found useful in other cases. 

Mr. (Veterinary Department 13th Hus- 
sars), said he had listened with great pleasure to 
Mr. Mason’s very able paper. Horse shoeing was 
very important indeed as a question to be studied 
by veterinary surgeons. as it was a cause of such 
frequent lameness arising from that necessary evil— 
the introduction of nails. Whenever his thoughts 
dwelt upon horse shoeing he wondered why there 
had been no method or invention brought forward 
to protect the horse’s foot from wear and tear. They 
still retained the old method of driving in nails, and 
thus breaking the horse’s foot. The method of the 
ancients was the method of to-day. They saw mar- 
vellous inventions and improvements on every hand, 
but as yet nothing seemed to have been done with 
_ regard to the protection of the horse’s foot. In fact 

they had made it worse for the horse by substituting 
stone roads for McAdam. He had read an article 
regarding the nailless horse-shoe, but he felt at once 
it would be useless, at any-rate for the class of 
horses he had to deal with—hunters, and animals in 
the service. He could not see how the shoe was to 
hold on when the animal was galloping over a 
ploughed field, or when a dranght horse was putting 
out an effort. There was an opening for someone 
with an inventive mind to devise some method of 
protecting horse’s feet. and if it was successful there 
was a large fortune to be made. Dr. Fleming had 
been most energetic in his attention to the subject 
of machine-made shoes. He (Dr. Fleming) was 
struck with the unserviceable condition of the army 
in the field for the want of shoeing, as it actually 
impeded the movements of an army. It was then 
the practice to take into the field large forge wag- 
gons and work up the iron on the field, but the 
conclusion was arrived at that this was a bad method 
and Dr, Fleming devised the present machine-made 
shoe-and brought it into use for the service. Three- 
fourths of the cavalry were shod with the machine- 
made shoes, and the other fourth with hot shoes 
made by the farriers out of old iron. It was found 
by experience that there was very little trouble in 
fitting the horses, and that the shoes did not as a 
rule require much altering. The smiths were 
trained to bend the shoes at the toe or heel cold, so 
that in the field they could easily bend them over 


any hard substance, such as a stone, Cold fittin 
was of course not so good as hot fitting, but for al 
practical purposes he found that the animals worked 
well in the shoes, The only drawback he thought 
was that the material was not quite good enough, 
and that the shoe was not quite strong enough at 
the toe. Cold shoeing in the service was superior 
i every way to the old system. 

The PresipENtT asked how long the machine-made 
shoe lasted in an ordinary way. 

Mr. Puiuurps said, in the station with ordinary 
work, the Shee on an average lasted a month, and 
when covering between eighteen to twenty miles a 
day on the ‘line of march, they lasted between a 
fortnight and three weeks. 

The Prestpenr.—How long does the ordinary 
shoe last ? 

Mr. Puriurps.—It was the practice in the service 
before the introduction of the machine-made shoe 
to put on heavier shoes with the view of making 
them last a month, but they did not do so, however, 

Mr. AnpExtoN (Skipton) said for the last two 
years he had used machine-made Bessemer steel, 
ribbed shoes, and had found them very good. They 
were easily sharpened and lasted well. 

Mr. Mason said he had used steel shoes, but they 
would not do for Leeds on account of the condition 
of the streets. Horses slipped in them on the 
stones, as though they were on ice. : 

Mr. Greenuancn believed that machine-made 
shoes were all right for use in the army, but for 
ordinary wear on paved roads he thought they were 
a mistake. He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Mason for his admirable paper. 

Mr. Fiercner remarked that no doubt they had 
broken the horse’s foot by the use of nails, but the 
man was not born yet who had brought forward any 
better system. THe seconded the proposition, 

Mr. Anperron (Halifax) described a shoe used by 
the London Omnibus Company, fitted with an ar- 
rangement of springs to minimise the concussion. 

Mr. Carrer said he had seen the shoe referred to, 
but it was no use on country roads, because the 
springs got hound up with clay. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr. Mason in reply remarked that some of the 
points he had made in his paper he did not believe 
in himself. He merely wrote them down to catse 
discussion, 

On the motion of Mr, Axe a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President, and the proceedings 
terminated, W. F. Greenaren, Hon, See. 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended June 1st, 188°). 


Pleuro-pnenmonia,—There were 7 fresh ou breaks 
of this disease reported in Great Britain during the 
week. 3 of them in England, in London, Northum- 
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berland, and York (W.R.) The 4 Scotch out- 
breaks occurred in HKdinburgh, Fife, and Lanark. 
The total number of cattle attacked was 35, of which 
25 were in England and 10 in Scotland. The 
number of healthy cattle slanghtered on account of 
being in contact with the diseased was 100. Of 
these 70 were in England and 30 in Scotland. In 
Ireland 3 outbreaks were reported, all of them in 
County Dublin; 6 cattle were attacked, and 26 
healthy cattle in contact were slaughtered. 

Anthraz.—In England 2 fresh outbreaks of this 
disease occurred in the counties of Lancaster and 
Leicester; two animals were attacked both of which 
died. In Ireland 1 outbreak was reported in County 
Cork, 1 animal was attacked and died. 

Swine-Fever.—There were 125 fresh outbreaks of 
this disease reported in England, and 4 in Wales. 
The number of swine attacked was 533. while over 
500 remained alive in a diseased condition from the 
previous week. Of these 319 were killed, 253 died, 
48 recovered, and 403 were still alive when the re- 
turn was made up. In Ireland 6 fresh outbreaks 
were reported and 7 swine were attacked. 

Glanders and Farcy.—There were 15 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders in England during the week; 
13 in London, 1 in Lancaster, and 1 in Lincoln 
(Lindsey). One outbreak was reported in Scotland, 
in Lanarkshire. The number of horses attacked was 
25, of which 21 were in London. Of farey 12 out- 
breaks were reported and 24 horses attacked ; 10 of 
these outbrenks and 21 of the affected horses were 
in London. No fresh case of either glanders or 
farcy was reported in Ireland. 

Rabies.—In England 9 cases of this disease were 
reported ; 5 in London, 2 in Surrey, 1 in Kent, and 
lin Oxford. All the animals affected were dogs. 
In Ireland 11 cases occurred; 7 of them in dogs 
in the counties of Armagh, Cork, Kerry, Meath, and 
Galway ; 3 cattle were attacked in Cavan, Monaghan, 
and Tyrone, and 1 pig was attacked in Kerry. 


— 


EXTRACTS. 


OPERATION FOR ROARING. 


In my report for 1887, in alluding to the morbid 
condition which causes what is popularly known as 
* Roaring” in horses, I mentioned that an attempt 
was then heing made to abolish this serious cause of 
inefficiency by a surgical operation on the larynx, 
where the obstruction to the entrance of air to the 
lungs exists; and that I had reason to hope the 
effort would be successful. The urgent necessity 
for discovering some means of removing this ob- 
struction, effectively and safely, has long been 
recognised ; but hitherto endeavours to accomplish 
this object have had such unfavourable results, that 
they were discontinued. More than ten years ago, 
I satisfied myself that there was no danger to be 
apprehended from operation in the larynx, and that 
the immediate cause of the roaring might be suc- 
cessfully removed. Circumstances, however, pre- 
vented me from venturing on this operation until 


the great increase in the prevalence of the affection, 
both in and out of the Army, compelled me to 
attempt it. 

In the five years from 1883 to 1887, there were 
326 troop horses cast and sold because of this dis- 
ability, being in the proportion of 5-6 per 1,000 of 
the average strength. In 1887, 61 were sold, or 
5°27 per cent. of the total cost, and in 1888, 73 or 
7-56 per cent.; while the admissions were 187, or 
1-41 per cent. of the average strength. These were 
horses, which, owing to their distress in breathing, 
were unfit for further military service. Many 
horses were retained because, though their respira- 
tion was noisy, they could yet perform their duty. 
On May Ist, 1888, of 12,745 horses, 690 were so 
affected, or 54 per 1,000 of strength. It is probable 
that a larger proportion of horses belonging to 
civilians are suffering from roaring, probably 6 or 7 
per cent. Medical treatment has afforded little 
benefit, and until operation was adopted, horses, 
however valuable they might otherwise be, were 
hopelessly depreciated, and very often quite use ess, 
when they became roarers. 

The operation resorted to has yielded most satis- 
factory and encouraging results. It was decided to 
operate only upon the most severe cases of rcaring 
—those which were so seriously affected as to be set 
aside for casting; and they were selected by the 
veterinary surgeons of regiments and corps. As at 
first the operations might be considered as experi- 
ments (though they were not so in reality), they 
were commenced under my direction at the Army 
Veterinary School, Aldershot, which is licensed 
under the Vivisection Act, and were performed by 
First-Class Veterinary Surgeon F. Smith, who holds 
a license to perform experiments. But as the Royal 
Horse Infirmary at Woolwich was more convenient 
for me than Aldershot, and as the arrangements 
were in every way preferable, the operations have 
been carried out there, and to my entire satisfac- 
tion, by First-Class Veterinary Surgeon F. Raymond, 
F.R.C.V.S., who has shown remarkable zeal and 
skill in performing what undoubtedly is, the most 
delicate operation in veterinary surgery. 

The earlier operations were, of course, not 80 
successful in their results as those which were per- 
formed later, as everything pertaining to them 
was novel, and knowledge had to be acquired step 
by step. 

Two horses operated upon early, were apparently 
cured for about a month, but recovery was not per- 
manent. From such failures most valuable ex- 
perience was gained; and the operation and sub- 
sequent treatment have uow been so perfected, that 
the possibility of a cure of roaring has been placed 
beyond a doubt; while the operation itself is not 
only a very important addition to the resources of 
veterinary surgery, but has demonstrated, for the 
first time, that other diseased conditions of this part 
of the horse’s throat, hitherto considered beyond the 
reach of surgical skill. can now be treated with 
every prospect of success. The institution of the 
operation has also added to our knowledge of the 
physiology of the larynx and the adjacent parts; 
while it has been the means of introducing great 
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improvements in the administration of chloroform 
to horses, by which rapidity in the production of 
and recovery from unconsciousness, safety to the 
animals, and great economy in the drug, have been 
obtained. 

Veterinary Surgeon Kay Lees. F.R.C.V.S., was 
temporarily transferred from Ireland to Woolwich 
to be instructed in the operation, in order that he 
might undertake it on his return to that country. 
Since his arrival at Newbridge, he has operated 
upon sixty troop horses belonging to different corps ; 
but the results cannot yet be ascertained, as 
sufficient time has not elapsed. Of this number 
only one has died from the operation, death being 
due to tetanus—a disease which often occurs from 
the most trifling injury; all the others have made 


excellent recoveries, so far, and give indications of | 


being cured. 

Mr. Raymond, at Woolwich, has operated upon 
103 troop horses, and, remarkable to say, has not 
lost one from the operation. The results are as yet 
only partially known, and there is every probability 
that they will be much mere satisfactory in 1889 
than they have been in the year now underconsidera- 
tion; as the operation and subsequent treatment are 
so much improved, 

Of seven horses belonging to the 5th Lancers 
(transferred to the Carabiniers) six have been re- 
ported as completely cured, and the seventh as 
having only a slight coarseness in respiration, All 
have been at duty for three months, and there are 
no signs of relapse. They were so badly affected as 
to be unfit for work. 

Of nine horses belonging to the 14th Hussars, all 
are cured except two which make a noise that may 
gradually subside. These were bad cases. 

Of 22 horses belonging to the Royal Dragoons, 
15 are reported as practically cured, and 4 im- 
proved; while 3 are not improved. The “ prac- 
tically cured” and “improved” are at their duty. 
These were all bad cases. 

Of eight horses belonging to the 18th Hussars, 
three are practically cured, four are improved and 
daily improving, and one is not improved. ‘The 
two first groups are at their duty. All were bad cases. 

Of five horses of the 20th Hussars two are re- | 
ported as greatly improved, the others as improv- 
ing. All were bad cases. 

Of four horses belonging to the Royal Artillery, | 
two were cured and two were not improved. 

Of two horses belonging to the Army Service 


Corps, both were discharged fit for duty. 

A Riding Establishment horse was slightly im-_ 
proved, and a horse of the Remount Establishment 
was not improved. | 

It will be seen by the above that 38 horses | 
operated upon were cured, nine were so improved 
as to be rendered fit for duty, and some of them 
are still improving, while only 12 were not im- 
proved, but some of these may yet become efficient. 

The result in some of the cases cured was very 
remarkable—the change from stertorus and dis- 
tressed breathing, even at a slow trot, to easy and 
almost noiseless respiration after a two mile fast 
gallop, being rather startling. 


al 
Several Officers’ chargers have undergone opera- 


tion, but more time is required to arrive at a 


' definite conclusion as to the benefit they have de- 
‘rived. 

| Though it is somewhat premature to give a 
‘decided opinion as to the likelihood of the bene- 
ficial effec:s of the operation being of a permanent 
character, yet there is every reason to believe that 
they will be so. Should this prove to be the case, 
| & great boon will have been conferred upon horse- 
(owners. not only in this country, but throughout 
_the world ; as roaring in horses has a wide geo- 
prevalence, and is, perhaps, observed 
| chiefly among the most valuable breeds. Hitherto 
it has been incurable; now by a comparatively 
simple, almost painless, and certainly safe opera- 
tion, the defect may be removed, at least in a large 
| proportion of cases, and horses useless and suffering 
because of it can be restored to efticiency and re- 
lieved from distress.— Annual Report of The Army 
Veterinary Department. 


POST-MORTEM SWEATING. 


By Jowy A. Cones, M.R.CLS., &e., 
Resident Medical Officer, St. George's Retreat. 


The following marked case of post-mortem sweat- 
ing is unique, as far as 1 can ascertain, in the records 
of medical science; this and its importance to the 
medical jurist has induced me to bring it before the 
notice of the profession. J have failed to find in 
the literature that | have been able to examine any 
instance of a similar observation, and | am therefore 
induced to give the leading features of the case, both 
ante and post-mortem, in some detail. 

The patient, a male aged forty-two, had for over 
nine months been suffering from albuminuria, The 
albumen never exceeded one-fourth. | Microscopical 


/ examination of the urine showed no casts, but abun- 


dant urates; there was no dropsy or ascites. Ten 
days before death he was suddenly seized with 
uremic coma and left hemiplegia, which last per- 
sisted unchanged to the end. ‘The temperature was 
normal until the last few days, when it was consid- 
erably higher, ranging from 102 to 104, and so 
persisting to within six hours of death, when it 
steadily sank. 

The body, as usual, was washed and laid out on 
the bed, and four hours afterwards was removed 
thence to a bier, nothing unusual being noticed at 
the time of removal or before. When, however, the 
body was seen next morning—sixteen hours after 
death—it was at once noticed that the sheets and 

illows on which it lay were absolutely saturated 
with sweat, and the skin felt moist and clammy ; 
this continued at least eight hours, but thirty hours 
afterwards it had apparently ceased and the sheets, 
&ec., were then drying. It was also noticed that 
post-mortem discoloration was well marked even 
when the body was first seen. 

The points I would like to draw special attention 
to in the above case are: the considerable tice that 
must have elapsed after death before the secretion 
was poured out, at all events in any quantity ; and 
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the great amount of the same. I regret, however, 
that not even an approximate estimate of the actual 
amount could be made. It must, however, have 
been considerable, as was evident from the condition 
of the linen. Dr. Carpenter, though he does not 
give any instances, says that post-mortem secretions 
are known to take place, and goes on to explain their 
occurrence by the assertion that capillary circulation 
may be maintained for a short time after ‘“ somatic” 
The only instances in which 
this form of circulation seems to have been observed 
in the adult are in those given by Dr. Bennett 
Dowler, in the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal (January, 1849). These are mostly cases of 
rapid death from severe acute «lisease, and the cap- 
illary circulation is said to have continued in them 
for afew minutes after death, but never for any 
lengthened period. Dr. Carpenter seems also to 
have held the opinion that post-inortem secretions 
may, under certain circumstances, take place, the 
material for such secretions being supplied by the 
blood in the vessels at the time of death, the gland 
cells themselves continuing their molecular life for 
some time after the suspension of the general circu- 
lation. No instance of such an occurrence in man 
seems to have been recorded, but the following in- 
stance in that of a 1attlesnake is quoted by the 
author in support of the theory. Mr. T. Bell says 
that, being engaged in the careful dissection of the 
pvison-apparatus of a rattlesnake, the animal having 
been dead for some hours and the head taken off 
immediately after death, he found that the poison 
continued to be secreted as the dissection proceeded, 
and in such quantities as to require being occasion- 
ally removed with a sponge. 

Neither of the above theories seem fully to explain 
the case I now record; for when we consider the 
interval that elapsed after death before the secretion 
was poured out, we should be compelled either, on 
the one hand unwarrantably to extend the period 
during which post-mortem capillary circulation may 
be continued, or, on the other hand, to suppose that 
molecular cell life persists much longer than is gen- 
erally admitted, after all systemic vital functions 
have ceased. The explanation, however, which 
suggests itself to my mind, and which I venture to 
give here, is this. 
up to the time of his death, and we may therefore 
suppose that the glands and lymph spaces surround- 
ing them were fully charged with fluid at the time. 
If so, then, when the rigor mortis began, the contents 
of these glands and lymph spaces may have been 
mechanically pressed and filtered out. For Dr. Brun- 
ton, in a valuable paper on the Pathology of Dropsy, 
tells us that the beautiful experiments of Claude 
Bernard on the influence of irritation of the chorda 
tympani on the secretion of the submaxillary gland 
shows that the secreting cells do not derive the 
materials for their secretion directly from the blood, 
but indirectly through the lymph spaces which 
surround the alveoli. ‘These spaces form, as it were, 
reservoirs—so much so, indeed, that if care be taken 
to fill them during the experiments, the gland will 
continue to secrete even after the head is removed 
from the body. It might be objected that the 


The patient was sweating freely. 


quantity was too great to be so acoounted for; but 
this, I think, is fairly met by remarking that the 
number of sweat glands and their corresponding 
lymph spaces distributed over the body is very 
great, and a little fluid from each would therefore 
amount to a considerable quantity.—The Lancet. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Replanting Rats’ Tails. 

M. Bert sewed the tip of the tail into the back of 
the rat. After it had taken root in its new position, 
he cut it off close to its original point of insertion. 
The rat now wore a tail reversed in position, the 
former tip being the root. After some time it was 
found that the new tail was sensitive. Dr. Koch 
has recently performed this experiment on forty rats. 
In thirty cases the tails united satisfactorily, but 
never, even eight months later, was any sensation 
present in the new appendage. 


Upas Poison in Therapeutics. 

At a meeting of the Linnean Society, Mr. Thomas 
Christy, F.L.S., exhibited specimens of the Java 
upas tree, the milk of ‘which is considered to yield 
the most deadly poison, and which has lately been 
turned to a profitable account by some of the German 
doctors, whu have discovered that antiarine, the 
active principle, contains a wonderful heart tonic, 
the dose of which is the 1-300 part of a grain. By 
the side of this plaut was exhibited the strophanthus 
glabrus of Gaboon. This is the African arrow 
poison, and it has a leaf very similar to the upas 
tree in texture; this plant yields the strophanthine 
which is also a medicine employed as a heart tonic. 


Diphtheria from Domestic Animals. 

Dr. Robinson, in his report to the sanitary au- 
thorities of the East Kent Joint Committee, writing 
on the communicability of diphtheria, says: “ At 
one isolated farmhouse the disease was concurrent 
with disease amongst the farm stock, with this 
further coincidence that. on the occasion of a prior 
outbreak of the disease at the same house, the cat- 
tle were also concurrently affected. The first case 
in another out-of-the-way hamlet was that of a boy 
who had been feeding dogs with the carcase of a 
diseased cow. In one outbreak there was a sudden 
explosion of the disease confined almost, if not en- 
tirely, to the consumers of milk from a particular 
dairy; and, on inquiring at this dairy, it was found 
that three cows had been ill, two of which had been 
disposed of by slaughter, At another locality 
where the outbreak was limited to two children in 
the same family, the father of the children had 
previously had care of a horse suffering from ulcera- 
tion of the nostrils. Experiment has demonstrated 
that diphtheria can be communicated to the lower 
animals, and, if conveyance from the lower animal 
to man occasionally takes place, some of the isolated 
outbreaks, hitherto unaccounted for may have risen 
in this way.” 
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The Earl of Coventry on Unsoundness. 


“ What view does your lordship take as to the 
question of unsoundness, about which so much has 
been said, chiefly in connection with the Notting- 
ham Stallion Show 2” 

“IT think that there have been several cases of 
undoubted hardship in connection with the veterinary 
examination. Ofcourse, it is most important that 
the stallions placed out for service should be sound 
but there are some ways in which a horse may be 
declared unsound, and yet not one thing the worse 
for breeding. My own opinion is that if a horse has 
run up to the age of five years, and left off sound, he 
should at the time of leaving the racing stables re- 
ceive a certificate, signed by veterinary surgeons 
specially appointed and named for the purpose. which 
certificate should be accepted at sight in a!l show 
yards. We must insist upon having examinations 
so as to secure healthy, good stallions. but I think 
that the plan suggested would meet the difti- 
culty. <A horse that runs up to five years without 
showing any sign of unsoundness cannot have much 
wrong with him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Spread of Rabies. 


The foolish ineffectiveness of the laws at present 
applicable to the prevention of hydrohphobia and 
the suppression of rabies is sufficiently shown by 
the typical case which has just occurred at Watford. 
An outbreak of rabies occurred there last week, and 
the justices promptly issued a muzzling or control 
order, but the order does not extend to Bushey, 
which is only some three miles distant. Meantime 
the dug (which fortunately belonged to a medical 
man, who knew what steps to take) was isolated 
and subsequently destioyed. It is known to have 
bitten some other dogs during several nights it was 
at large, and before its affection was suspected. 
Thus a considerable crop of rabies may probably 
have been sown in Hertfordshire, and thence may 
spread to others of the home counties. As we have 
already mentioned, rabies undoubtedly exists among 
dogs in London at the present moment, and the 
children of two families—one that uf a stockbroker, 
and the other the children of a distinguished phy- 
sician- -have been recently bitten by mad dogs and 
sent to Paris to be treated by M. Pasteur. Until 
some general and rational system of legislation is 
accepted for England, which is capable of being 
applied generally and continuously, and is not merely 
local and sporadic, we may expect a continuance of 
outbreaks of hydrophobia in the animal and rabies 
in man in the future as inthe past.—Brit. Med. Jral. 


The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts Execu- 
tive Committee of the London County Council have 
recently been specially considering the subject of 
the increase in the number of rabid dogs killed by 
the police in the streets of the metropolis, and they 
have specially reported to the council that it ts 
desirable to ask the Privy Council to make com- 
pulsory and stringent general regulations for the 
whole kingdom. They report that the number of 
mad dogs killed in London during January was 


three, in February three, March five, April six, and 
May five-—making a total of 22 cases for the five 
months of the present year. ‘The committee con- 
sider that, in view of this sudden increase, it is 
desirable that some restrictive measures should be 
at once taken. They are also strongly of opinion 
that the only way to extirpate the disease is by 
enforcing throughout the kingdom stringent regula- 
tions for the detention or muzzling of all dogs, and 
it is to be regretted that no general regulations 
with this object have been made. Isolated action 
by different local authorities is probable of Little 
real value in stamping out the disease, and it is 
for instance, clear that if the most stringent regu- 
lations were made and enforced in London they 
would not be effectual in putting an end to the 
disease so long as the districts immediately outside 
were unrestricted, and stray dogs from ‘that dis- 
trict could wander into the metropolitan area. 
Your committee have therefore arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is not desirable that the council 
should exercise powers given by the Rabies Order 
of 1887 for making regulations as to the muzzling 
and detention of dogs, but thatthe Privy Council 
should be asked to make compulsory and stringent 
general regulations for the whole kingdom under 
the powers given by section 32 of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, should the prevalence 
of the disease continue.” In accurdance with this 
report a letter has been addressed to the Privy 
Council.-—The Times. 
Controlling Sex in Cattle. 

Having seen a letter of Mr, Maruews on this subject 
in your Journal, June 10th, 1887, | told my bailiff 
to keep strict record of when my cows went to bull 
after calving. The theory that Mr. Mathews states 
is that the sex of the offspring changes alternately 
with every heat. 

I enclose a table of eleven cows, nine of which go 
to prove this rule. WINTERTON, 

Shillinglee Park, Petworth, May 20th 


Name. Sex of | Services. Sex of 
last calf. present calf. 
Nancy ce Ist heat ce 
Gentle cc 2nd ,, ce 
Rosebud be lst ,, cc 
Larky ce 3rd_,, be 
Songstress ce Ist ,, be 
Stately .. be 3rd_s,, ce 
Beauty .. ce ,, be 
Snowdrop be Ist ,, ce 
Cherry . be ard, | ce 
Sunlight ce Ist ,, ce 
Lily be ,, cc 


Live Stock Journal. 
Legal Anatomy : 

A few years ago, a cottager living in Northampton- 
shire had a cow choked with with a piece of linseed 
cake. In the village there lived a blacksmith, who, 
in addition to his trade, practised as far as he knew 
how, the art and science of Veterinary Surpery and 
Medicine. This man was sent for, and, armed with 
his probang, was quickly on the spot. 
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Ignoring the usual precaution to have the 

animal’s head and neck held in a straight line, he 
proceeded to remove the obstruction : this he effected 
by pushing it through the wall of the cesophagus. 
Having refreshed himself with a pint of home- 
brewed, he returned to the ancestral smithy. See- 
ing that the cow rapidly got worse the owner sent 
for a veterinary surgeon, who, on arrival advised 
immediate slaughter. 
f* The upshot was that the cottager sued the black- 
smith for the value of the cow. During the trial 
of the case the words gullet and cesophagus were 
used, and the Solicitor for the defendant on rising 
to cross-examine the vet, commenced in this way. 

How far is the gullet from the cesophagus ? 

Vet.: I beg pardon. 

Solicitor : How far is the gullet from the cesopha- 

us ? 
Vet. : Close tv 

Solicitor: Will you tell his honour how far the 
gullet is frum the cesophagus ? 

Vet.: ‘‘ertainly. They are one and the same 
thing. ‘he gullet 7s the cesophagus and the cesopha- 
gus is the gullet. 

Verdict for plaintiff. 


Cats and Diphtheria: 

At the Darton (Barnsley) Local Board meeting 
held on Monday, it was reported that Dr. Bruce 
Lawes, an inspector connected with the Local 
Government Board, had been in the district to en- 
quire into the cause of the death of twenty children 
from croup and diphtheria, and had found that in 
three cases the disease had been communicated by 
cats going from house to house, and in more than 
one instance where children had died cats had died 
also. 


A Pasteur Institute for England 
It is proposed to open a Pasteur Institute in 
London. The efficiency of the treatment having 
now been established, there is no justification for 
further delay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DUAL APPOINTMENT. 
Dear Sir, 


Your Editorial Notes this week tell us that you will be 
curious to see how the Council treats a complaint against 
the Examiners, and whether the ‘dual appointment” will 
interfere with justice.” ; 

Would it not be as well for you to :aake known to the 
profession those cases when Examiners have interfered 
with justice being carriel out at our Council before enter- 
taining any public thoughts as to whether or not it will 
be so? 

You “ grumblers” or self-styled ‘‘ Progressionists,” but 
as some would more appropriately say, ‘‘ obstructionists,” 
are continually digging the Examiners in the ribs and 
jeering at them, as though you considered them incapable 
of doing justice, and the worst enemies to the Veterinary 
profession. 

We have never yet been told by anybody of a bona-fide 
instance of an injustice ever having occurred. Perhaps, you 
Sir, can enumerate one or more cases so that the profession 
may know them. 

In The Veterinary Record April 27th, p. 527, we challenged 
J. L. (whoever he may be) to give us an instance of any Ex- 
aminer taking undue advantage of his position on the Coun- 
cil, or of any harm accruing to the R.C.V.S. by their 
presence on the Council; but he has not yet had the courage 
to answer it, or even to tell us who and what heis, He 
was brave enough, however, (in Vet. Record, May 4th, p. 541) 
to admit his inability to reply, to acknowledge his ig- 
norance, to make a statement which he does not sub- 
stantiate, and to tell us what he is not. Perhaps now, he 
will answer the above, and not be ashamed to sign his 
name to it. 

I am perfectly well aware that such statements as ‘“‘ Had 
Examiners not been Members of Council we shoulda have 
had a different investigation and a different result of the 
recent unpleasantness which occurred in Edinburgh.” (Vet. 
Record, April, p. 524), and ‘‘that the Examiners led the 
Council by the nose over the Edinburgh excitement.” (Vet. 
Record, May, p. 573.) Neither of which statements are in 
accordance with facts, and to say the least of them, they 
pay a poor compliment to those Members of our Council 
who are not Examiners. 

So far as we know, the Examiners did not control—or 
even try to—the investigation in any way. In fact, they 
were not consulted in the matter, and what is more, were 
treated in a most indifferent manner. At that time the Ex- 
aminers were most anxious that the enquiry which the pro- 
fession was promised should take place. Perhaps The Record 
will ask why it did not? Yours truly, Geo. A. Bannam. 
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